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THE POWERS NOT DELEGATED TO THE U. STATES BY THE CONSTITUTION, NOR PROHIBITED BY IT TO THE STATES, ARE RESERVED TO THE STATES RESPECTIVELY OR TO THE PEOPLE.— Amendments tothe Constitution, Art. X 


YO. 2. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Agreed upon in Congress, September 17, 1787. 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 

Arr. 1. Sec. 1. Ail legislative powers herein granted, 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

Sec. mu. 1. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year by 
the people of the several States; and the electorsin each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of taat State in which he shall be 
chosen. 

3. Representatives and direet taxes shall be apportioned 
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among the several States whica may be included within \4 


this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons including those bound to sevice for aterm of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within 
three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every sulequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty-thousand, but each State shall have at least one Rep- 
resentative ; and until such enumeration slall be made, the 
State of New Hampshire shall be entitled w choose three: 
Massachusetts eight; Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations one; Connecticut five; New York six; New Jersey 
four ; Pennsylvania eight; Delaware one; Maryland six ; 
Virginia ten; North Carolina five; South Carolina five ; 
and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the Representation from 
any State, the executive authority thereo/ shall issue writs 
of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their speak- 
er and other officers, and shall have the sole power of im- 
peachment. 

Sec. us. 1. The Senate of the United Sates shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by the legisla- 
ture thereof, for six years; and each senator shall have one 
vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided, asequally 
as may be, into three classes. ‘The seats of the Senators of 
the first class, shall be vacated at the expiration of the se- 
cond year,of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth 
year, so that one-third may be chosen every second year ; 
and if vacancies happen by resignation or otherwise, during 
the recess of the legislature of any State, the executive 
thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such vacan- 
cies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elect- 
ed, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall be Presi- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be 
equally divided, 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and alsoa 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice president, or 
when he shall exercise the office of President of the United 
States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on 
oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the chief justice shall preside; and no per- 
son shall be convicted without the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit, under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall neverthe- 
less be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and 
punishment, according to law. 
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Sec. rv. 1. Thetimes, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed 
in each State by the legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Sec. v. 1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications, of its own members; and a ma- 
jority of each shall constitute a quorum to do business ; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized tocompel the attendance of absent members, in 
such manner and under such penalties as each house may pro- 
vide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its Members for disorderly behaviour, 
and with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel 2 Member. 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts 
as may in their judgment require secrecy; and the yeasand 
nays of the members of either house on any question, shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 
ournal. 

4. Neither House, during thesession of Congress, shail, 
without the consentof the other adjourn for more than three 
days, nor toany other place than thatin which the two Houses 
shall be sitting. ' 

Sec. vi. 1. The Senatorsand Represent itives shall receive 
a compensation fortheir services, to be ascertained by law, 
and paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They 
shall, in all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective houses, and in going to 
or returning from the same; and for any speech or debate 
in either house, they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

2. No Senatoror Representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under the authority of the United States, which shall have 
been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time; and no person holding any of- 
fice under the United States, shall be a member of either 
house during his continuance in office. 

Sec. vir. Lt. All bills for raising revenue shal] ormwinate 
in the House of Representatives ; but the Senate may 
propose or concur with amendments as on other bills. 


2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, shall, before it become a 


law, be presented to the President of the United States; if 


he approve he shall sign it; but if not, he shal! return it, 
with his objections, to that house in which it shall have ori- 
ginated, who shall enter the objections at large on their jour- 
nal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsid- 
eration, two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the 
bill. it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the oth- 
er house, by which itshall li! 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. 
But in all such cases, the votes of both houses shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and ay unst the bill, shall be entered on the jour- 
nal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not be re- 
turned by the President withinten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall bea 
law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Con- 
gress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not bea law. 

3. Everv order. resolution, or vote, to which the concur- 
rence of the Senate and House of Representatives may be 
necessary, (except on a question of adjournment, ) shall be 
presented to the President of the United States: and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or be- 
ing disapproved by him, sha!l be repassed by two-thirds of 
the Senate and House Represeutatives, according 
to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 


of 


Sec. vin. 1. The Congress shall have power— 


To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to saver! dy 3 
common defence and | ™oney ; emit bills of credit; 


pay the debts and provide for the 
general welfare of the United States; but 
posts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States : 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States: 

3. Toregulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes: 

4. Toestablish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States: 


Kewise be reconsidered, and if 
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5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and mea- 
sures: 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States: 

7. To establish post offices and post roads : 

®. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing, for limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respective writings and discove- 
ries: 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court: To define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law of na- 
tions ° 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land and wa- 
ter : 

11. Toraise and support armies: but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than twe 
years : 

12. To proyide and maintain a mavy : 

13. ‘To make rules for the government and regulation of 
the Jand and naval forces : 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
vasions : 

15. To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining 
the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the appointment of the officers, and 
the authority of training the militia, according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress. 

16. ‘To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may by cession of particular States, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the Government of the 
United States, and to exercise like authority over al! 
places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock vards, and other needful bwild- 
ings :—and 

17. To make all laws which shall be necessary and pro- 
per for carrying into execution the foregoing power:, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution m the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 

Sec. mx. lL. The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shal! not be prohibited by the Congress prior to 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in case of rebellion or invasion 
the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder 
passed. 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the census or enumeration herein before 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. No prefere: hall be given by any regula- 
tion of commerce or revenue tothe ports of one State. 
over those of another; nor shail ssels bound to or 
from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regular 
statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no person holding any office of prot or trust 
under them, shall, without the consent of Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, ofice or title of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince or foreign state. 

Sec. x. 1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alhhance 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; com 
make any thing but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill of 
attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 


or ex post facto law shall be 
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2. No State shall, without the consentof the Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts laid 
by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use ef 
the treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall 
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be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. No | 
State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty 
of tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact with another State, 
or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay 

Arr. 2. Secs. 1. The executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America. Ile 
shall hold his office during the term of four years, and, lo- 
gether with the Vice President, chosen for the same term, 
be ( lected as foll ws — 
2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the le- 
gislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal 


commend to their consideration, such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in 
case of disagreement between them with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time 
as he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed ; and shall commission all the officers of 
the United States. 

See. iv. L. The President, Vice President, and all 
civil officers of the United States, shall be removed from 
vifice on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Arr. 3. Sec. 1. 1. The judicial power of the United 





to the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or person holding an oflice of 
trust or profit under the United Siates, shall be appointed 
an elector 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective States, and 
vote by ballot for taco persons, of whom one at least shall 
not.be an inhabitant of the same State with themseives. 
And tii wd shall make a list of all the pe rsons vote d for, and 
of the number of votes for cach; which list they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit. sealed, to the seat of govcrnment 
of the United Niates. directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
ot the Nenate and House of Repre sentatives, open all the 
and the votes shall then be counted. The per- 


F , j Pmocs 
p thee OTe atest numbe r of VOTES shali be the i rest- 


ceriificates, 
son havi 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole nun ber of 
elee tors appoint d; and if there be more than one who have 
such majority, and have an equal number of wotes, then the 
House of Repre sentatives shall immediately choose by bal- 
of them for President; and if no person have a 
majority. then from the five highest on the list the said 
| shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having ene vote; a quo- 


fat ons 
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rum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the 
Sates In every case, after 
the choice of a President, the person having the greatest 
number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice President. 
But if there should remain two or more who have equal 
not Ss. the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice 
President.—{ Annulled. See amendments, Art. xu. | 


shall be necessary to a choice. 


1. The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electoys, and the day on which they shall give their 
votes ; which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States 


5. No person, except a natural born citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
constiiution, shall be eligible to the office of President; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office, who shall 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and beén 
fourteen years a resident within the United States 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the Vice President, and the Congress may, by 
law. provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or 
both of the President and Vice President, de- 
claring what officer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be remov- 
ed. or a President shall be elected. 

7. The 
services a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor dimiuished during the period for which he shall have 


mabintyv, 
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resaent shail, at stated times, receive for his 
been elect d, and he shall not rece ive within that period 


any other emolument 
tiem 


from the United States, or any of 


s. Belore he enter on the execution of his office, he 


sh: take the following oath or afliirmation : 
4 [po SOLEMNLY swear (or ailirm) THAT I WILL 
FAITHFULLY EXECUTE THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT OF THE 


“TATES, 


AND WILL, TO THE BEST OF MY ABILITY, 
PRESERVE, PROTECT, AND DEDEND THE CONSTITUTION OF 
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3. The Pr have power to fill up all vacan- 
cies that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 

See. mt. lL. He shall, from time to time, give to the 
Congress injormation of the state of the Union, and re- 


scent shall 


,, as to prejudice any claims of tie 


States shall be vested in one supreme court, and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the supreme and 


haviour ; and shall, at stated times, receive for their services 
a compensation which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance In office. 

Sec. mu. 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting ambas- 


admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to coutroversies to 
which the United States shall be a party ; to controversies 
between two or more States, between a State and citizens 


tween citizens of the same State claiming lands under 


zens thereof, and foreign Siates, citizens, or subjects. 
[| See amendments, Art. x1.] 


party, the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 


Congress shall make. 
3. The trial of all crimes, 


State where the said crimes shall have been committed: 
but when not committed within any State, the trial shall 
be at such place or places as the Congress may by law 
have directed. 

Sec. MI. 


their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 


open court. 
ment of treason: but no attainder of treason shall work 


the person attamed., 

Arr. 4. 
ceedings of every other State. And the Congress may, by 
general laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, 


thereof. 

Sec. ou. 1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. 

2. A person charged in any State, with treason, felony 
or other crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 


2. No person he ld to service or | ibor in one State. under 


* 


quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor: but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 


| 
| Sec. ut. 1. New States may be admitted by the Con- 





gress into this Union: but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the jurisdiction of any other State, 


nor any 
St : 


te be formed by the junction of two or more States, or 
‘parts of States, without the consent of the Legislatures of 
| ie Congress, 
| 2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
make all needtul rules and regulations respectin 
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ithe States concerned, as well as of 1! 


iritory or other prope rty belonging to the Unned States: 
and nothing in this Constitution shail be so construed 
United State : or of any 
|particular State. ; 


Sec. iv. L. The United States shal! euarantee to every 


SO > iwas . man Pal ' ; ; . } 
State in this Uni mM, a repuoucan ior of government, and 


shall protect each of them IWvVvasion: 
plication of the Legis! «ture, or of the 

the Legislature cannot be convened,) 
AL ence 
| Arr. 5. of both 
_ houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments 
tv this Constitution, or on the application of the Legisla- 
j lures of two-thirds of the 
vention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and pur 


agaist and on Ap- 
| . , 

ixecutive, (when 
avainst domestic 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds 





sadors, other public ministers and consuls ; to all cases of 


of another State, between citizens of different States, be- thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; 


isters and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 


No person f lift liml hak be compelled, i iminal 
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corruption of blood or forfeiture, except during the life of 


each State, to the public acts, records, and judicial pro- 


the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


several States, shall call a Con- 


ee ene 


first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first ar- 
ticle ; and that no State, without its consent, shall be depriv- 
ed of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Arr. 6. All debts contracted, and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States under this Constitution, as 
under the confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land ; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

3. ‘The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several State Legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the United States 


inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good be-j|and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affir- 


mation, to support this Constitution ; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States. 

Art. 7. 1. The ratification of the Conventions of 
nine States, shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so ratifymg the same. 

AMENDMENTS. 
March 4, 1729. 


Arr. 1. Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 


First Congress, first session. 
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or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to pe- 
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Arr. 2. A well regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to keep and 


ee . sar arms shall not be infringed. 
2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public min- bear arms shall not be infringed 


Art. 3. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quarter- 
ed in any house, without the consent of the owner; nor 


‘ee ime of w; im ; ‘ e prescribed b - 
In all the other cases before mentioned, the supreme court |! U™e of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law 


Arr. 4. The right of the people to be secure in their per- 


. sons yuses, papers ‘ffects, against 1 asonable 
with such exceptions, and under such regulations, as the sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 


searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants 


, shall issue able se, supporte ' 0 
except in cases of impeach- nk issue, but aren — om , a d “s = or 
. , . : é r arly describing the place be 
fhent, shall be by jury: and such trials shall be held in the amirmation, and particulary Criing tac peace Ww 


searched, and the persons or ‘hings to be seized. 

Arr. 5. No person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 


ry’ . ca ‘ i avi ‘ "es LL eC 1) if ; ; , i seTr- 
1. Treason against the United States, shall land oe ul yin - ) 2 ea wa ; 1 actual : nee 
‘ : ice r ublic danger; nor shi pers 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to | Y'®: 2 "me OF war orp ee ae Gea 


be subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy 


liberty, or property, Without due process of law; nor shall 


, ‘ . iW: > : ‘he tke 0 ) ic se . ius » o 
2. ‘The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- perverse prepeny 9¢ tuken for public use without Juss compen 


sation. 
Arr. 6. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 


Src. 1. 1. Fall faith and credit shall be given in |J4"Y of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 


been committed, wich district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law,and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 


. any . ay uls ocess It fo) - 
records, and proceedings, shall be proved, and the effect na DONO him; to ha “—— : oa, © specie so for o ning _ 


nesses in his favor: and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defence. e 

Arr. 7. In suitsat common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceel twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury, shall be 
otherwise re-examired in any court of the United States, 
than according to tae rules of the common law. 

Arr. &. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, por crue! and unusual punishments in- 
flicted. 

Arr. 9. The enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the peop e. 

Arr. 10. The not delegated to the United 
States by the Coygtitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 
December 2d, 1793. 

Arr. 11. The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to cxt nd to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United States, 
by citizens of another State, or by citizensor subjects of any 
foreion State. | Sec Art. > f See. Od. clause l.] 

feichth Congress, first session. October 17th, 1808. 

Arr. 12. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, and vote by ballot for President and Vice President, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
| State with themselves: they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted foras President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
sons voted for as Vice Pri sident? and the y shall make dis- 
tinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons voted foras Vice President, and of the number 
of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit sealed'to the seat of the Government of the 
| United States, directed to the President of the Senate; the 
| President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Represensatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person having the 


powers 


Third Congress. second session. 








poses, as part of this| greatest number of votes for President, shall be the Presi- 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, or by Conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by the Congress. Provided, thatno amend-/} ceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thousand 
jeight bundred and eight shall in any manner affect the | lot, the President. 


dent, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed; and if no person have such majority, 
then from the persons having the highest numbers, not ex- 





House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by bak 
But in choosing the President, the votes 
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shall be taken by States, the representation from each State 
having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Pre- 
sident whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice President, shall be the Vice President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice Pre- 
sident : a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office 
of President, shall be eligible to that of Vice President 
of the United States. [See Art. 2d, Sec. Ist, Clause 3d. ] 

NOTES. 

The following amendments have also been proposed by Con- 
gress, but not ratified by the States. 

1. After the first enumeration required by the first article of 
the Constitution, there shall be one Representative for every 
thirty thousand, until the oumber shall amount to one hundred, 
after which the proportion shall be so regulated by Congress, 
that there shall be not Jess than ove hundred representatives, nor 
less than one representative for every forty thousand persons, 
until the number of representatives shall amount to two hun- 
dred; after which the proportion sha!l be so regulated by Con- 
gress, that there shall be not less than two hundred representa- 
tives, nor more than one representative for every fifty thousand 
persons. [Proposed at the first session of the first Congress.] 

2. No law varying the compensation for the services of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, shall take effect, until an election of 
Representatives shall have intervened. [Proposed at the first 
session of the first Congress.] ' 

3. If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, re- 
ecive or retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, without 
the consent of Congress, accept and retain any preseut, peusion, 
office or emolument of any kind whatever from any emperor, 
king, prince, or foreign power, such person shall cease to be a 
citizen of the United States, and shall be incapable of holding 
any office of trust or profit under them or either of them. [ Pro- 
posed at the second session of the eleventh Congress.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL DOCTRINES OF THE PRESI- 
JENT. 
From the Knorville Register. 

Hawkins County Meetine.—On Saturday, the 11th 
of September, 1830, from 150 to 200 citizens of Hawkins 
County assembled on the stage road at the Stone Mill, to 
meet the President, and to express their approbation of the 
course of his administration. The meeting, upon being 
called to order, appointed Joun Youne, Sr. Chairman, and 
Henry Warrerson, Secretary. The Chair then appoint- 
ed a Committee, consisting of Eldridge Hord, Esq. Wit- 
liam Bradley, Esq. Joseph Smith, Esq. James Johnson, Esq. 
James Young, Esq. Francis Leeper, Sr. and Orville Brad- 
ley, to prepare a set of Resolutions and an Address, to be 
handed to the President of the United States, by the com- 
mittee, on behalf of the meeting. The committee reported 
to the meeting thc following resolutions and address, which 
were adopted without one dissenting voice. 

Resolved, That the stand taken by the President of the 
United States, in his veto message upon the Maysville road 
bill, meets the cordial and unqualified approbation of this 
meeting. 

Resolved, That we will endeavor, by all honorable means, 
to maintain the principle of that document, and that we 
will not continue our support to any man for a seat, either 
in Congress or in the State Legislature, who will not pledge 
himself to sustain, by all fair means, the administration in 
the course it has taken on that occasion. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the “ Knoxville Register’ and ‘‘ Farmers’ Journal.” 

JOHN YOUNG, Sen. Chairman. 
Hesey Warrerson, Secretary. 
To the President of the United States: 

Sir: We have been deputed by the assembled company, 
to request that you would gratify some of your old friends and 
feliow-soldiers, and the company generally, by stopping for 
a short time among them, and interchanging the offices of 
friendship and civility. We should have been glad to tender 
you, on behalf of the citizens of the 4th regiment, a more 
regular and expressive display of attention and respect. 
Bat, aware of your disposition to elude public display, and 
to pass among your constituents as a-citizen of a Republic 
among his equal fellow-citizens, we have merely assembled 
on the road side to meet an old acquaintance after a long 
separation, and to bid God-speed to a respected fellow- 
citizen about to be absent for a great while from his home 
in the public service. In common times, and on common 
occasions, this is all that would be proper. But when, in 
the current of events, the course and position of an indi- 
vidual render him the representative of a particular set of 
principles, public honors to the man become at once both 
a profession of his principles, and the means of giving to 
them the most effectual support; and those honors which a 
modest man might very properly decline, when tendered 
only to himself, must be gratifying to the patriot when of- 
fered to him as the representative of great principles of 
public liberty. Such, in the opinion of this meeting, is 
the position you now occupy. The course which you 
adopted on the Maysville road bill has rendered you em- 
phatically the representative of the great principles of the 
reserved rights of the States, and of a limited constru€Tion 





of the powers of the Federal Government. Words can 
led you, Curtius like, to throw yourself into that gulf which 
threatened to swallow both the wealth of the country and 
the principle of our public men. The hearts of patriots 
were sickened at the contemplation of the scene which 
you have arrested. A scene where by “‘ bargain, intrigue, 
and management” “every member of Congress was, in 
the language of Mr. Jefferson, endeavoring to get a share 
of the public money for his own district, a scramble in 
which he that was meanest and most unprincipled would 
usually get most.” But thanks to Providence, you were 
found equal to the occasion. Impelled by a paramount sense 
of duty, you arrested the inchoate acts of the other 
branches of the legislative power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and have appealed to the people of the U. States 
your common constituents, to pass upon the disagreements 
of their agents. As a small part of that great people, this 
meeting awards to your course on that occasion, their un- 
qualified approbation. And we feel grateful for the con- 
fidence you have shown by that appeal, in the good sense 
and patriotism of the American people. By the verdict 
they will render, they will prove themselves worthy of that 
confidence. When they have acts, and not professions 
merely, to judge by, the people are never mistaken in their 
friends. As the great body are tax-payers, they never can 
be pursuaded to forsake him, who, while he is rapidly re- 
leasing them from the burthen of a public debt, is dimin- 
ishing the weight of their taxes. The American people 
will never refuse their purses nor their persons when re- 
quired to maintaim the honor or the independence of their 
country. But they are willing to make few sacrifices for 
the splendor of the government. ‘They are well aware 
that public splendor and display in the government are 
generally purchased at the expense of private misery and 
suffering in the citizen. Great public works can only be 
executed at great public expense ; and they know that the 
money must come out of the pockets of the people, and 
they are both unable and unwilling to pay it. Disappoint- 
ed politicians who seize. upon every thing for opposition ; 
disappointed local interests that expected to be provided 
forat the expense of the whole Union, federalists and aris- 
tocrats, all that class who believe our present government 
too weak, and who wish to change it for a stronger, those 
who are tax receivers either directly or indirectly, all who 
feed out of the public crib and feel interested in seeing it 
full to overflowing, and some honest but misguided citi- 
zens, may join in denouncing your course. But fear them 
not. They will all have to bow before the irresistible ener- 
gies of the great Democratic party of the United States. 
This Samson is awakening, and his locks are yet unshorn : 
let them not provoke him. 

As the other acts of your administration have never been 
seriously questioned in this part of the country, we feel it 
enough to express our hearty approbation of the general ten- 
or of your administration, as far as it has yet been developed 
toour understandings. We have been particularly gratitied 
at the evidences you have given of your respect for the gen- 
eral harmony of the nation, of your wish to return to first 
principles, and of your desire to do justice to the separate 
interests of every part of this great confederacy. This go- 
ernment was founded in a compromise of different and con- 
flicting interests, and it can be perpetuated only by admin- 
istering it in the spirit with which it was founded. 

Permit us, sir, to tender you our sincere good wishes for 
the health and happiness of the man, and for the honor and 
prosperity of the magistrate. 

ELDRIDGE HORD, 
WILILAM BRADLEY, 
FRANCIS LEEPER, 
JAMES JOHNSON, 
JOSEPH SMITH, 
JAMES YOUNG, 
ORVILLE BRADLEY, 
Srone Miz, Hawkins County, Sept. Lith, 1830. 





The Reply of the President. 
Hawkins Coventry, Sept. Lith, 1830. 

GentLemeNn :—The resolutions and address of this 
date, which, as the organof a number of my friends and fel- 
low citizens of this vicinity, you are pleased to hand to me, 
are received with feelings of the deepest respect and thank- 
fulness. It would be more gratifying to meet them on the 
road side, in the plain republican manner indicated by you, 
than in any other; but it is out of my power to stop for that 
purpose, having been already too long an absentee from 
the seat of my official duties. I can only in this form 
thank you for the friendly civilities which they proffer, 
and which it would be truly pleasing to me to enjoy. 

It would be unnatural on the most unimportant subjects 
calling for the expression of differences of opinion, for the 
individuals entertaining them, to affect an unconcern for the 
concurrence or approbation of their fellow citizens ; but on 
the great principles which are involved in the administration 
of a government like ours, it would be worse for the chief 
magistrate not to acknowledge the keenest sensibility to this 
constitutional test of the justice of his views and the fidelity 
of his conduct. That mine, gentlemen, thus far, should 
excite the favorable sentiments which you convey on this oc- 
casion is one of the highest rewards that can be bestowed up- 
on me. 

My course, in withholding my approval of the Maysville 
Road Bill, was plainly pointed out, as I believe, by the con- 
stitution, and if unsustained by the majority of the people, 
will restore me to private life with the pleasing reflection 
that I have neither violated my official duties, nor weakened 
that sacred instrument with which is indissolubly bound the 


‘liberties of our common country. 
hardly express our admiration of that moral courage which | 


ne 


I trust it may have the 
effect of awakening public attention to the importance of 
extinguishing, as speedily as possible, the public debt, to 
the baleful consequences necessarily resulting from a pro- 
fligate expenditure of the public money, and to the necessi- 
ty of restraining the government to its original simplicity in 
the exercise of all its functions. 

I pray you to be assured of my best wishes for your pros- 
perity and happiness, and for those of the citizens in whose 
behalf you act; and believe me, respectfully, 

Your fellow citizen, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
To E_prince Horp, 
Francis Leerer, Sr. 
James Jounson, and others. 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE TARIFF. 
. From the N. Y. Evening Post. 

The Constitution of the United States was not written 
on the Tower of Babel. The English language was un- 
derstood in the Convention which framed the Constitution, 
and in the several State Legislatures that adopted the Con- 
stitution. Yet the Tariff argument which has distorted 
this Constitution, would seem to imply that, in this funda- 
mental instrument, the propriety of language was utterly 
disregarded. 

Let him who at first thought regards this statement as 
too bold, reflect for a while, and inquire whether it be not 
justified by the truth of the case. 

The members of the Convention did understand the 
English language—not only so, they perceived the impor- 
tance of using definite and appropriate language—and es- 
pecially im the conferring of that power which, of all others, 
is most obnoxious, and, perhaps, most liable to perversion 
—the power of taxation. If herein any error has been 
committed, it consists solely in the admission of the inde- 
finite phrase ‘‘ general welfare,’ into that part of the Con- 
stitution which authorizes Congress to impose taxes. ‘The 
subject was delicate and difficult. ‘The Convention proba- 
bly felt the difficulty of making a complete enumeration of 
all the objeets for which revenue might be wanted. It 
was therefore necessary to allow some degree of latitude. 
Inasmuch as the application of these terms was to be re- 
stricted to the money or funds obtained by “ taxes, duties, 
imposts or excises ”’—and as the parsimony of republican 
governments, and the jealousy of republicans in regard to 
the imposition of burthen, was well known—those who 
proposed, and those who adopted the Constitution, might 
well have hoped that the constructiun and application of 
those terms would not extend beyond the peculiar and un- 
foreseen exigencies for which they were intended to provide. 

Admit that these expressions are unfortunate. Do they 
imply any such misunderstanding or misapplication of lan- 
guage as would justify the monstrous construction given 
by the ‘Tariff party to the clause immediately ensuing? 

I reply, without hesitation or doubt, im the negative. 


s 





Where the Constitution intends to confer the power of tax- 
ation, it confers that power in language so plain, distinct 
and intelligible, that it cannot be misunderstood. Accord- 
ingly, where the Constitution imtended that money should 
be provided for the purposes for which money was neces- 
sary—and that the people should be taxed therefor, and 
that Congress should impose the taxes—apt words were 
found and made use of to convey its meaning. A plain 
intent was plainly expressed—‘‘ Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect tares, duties, imposts and excises.” 

Can argument be necessary to convince the American 
people that those who used the phraseology just quoted, for 
the purpose of enabling the Legislature to draw from the 
country the funds necessary for the support of government, 
the redemption of its debt, and the defence of the country, 
meant to confer an indefinite power of taxation in the 
clause almost immediately subsequent, and that without 
the use of terms which conveyed any notice of this intent 
Nothing but party spirit, and that of the most infatuated 
character, could lead to so manifest a perversion of this 
instrument. 

The reader must pardon repetition. The Constitution 
gives to Congress the power of imposing taxes for all the 
purposes for which taxes are wanted. It disposes of this 
subject. It then passes to another subject which it also 
disposes of with the brevity and precision which confer so 
much honer upon its framers. 

Assuming the liberty before taken to connect the lead- 
ing words which relate to, and govern the entire section— 
viz. “‘ Congress shall have power ’—with the subject matter 
to which they relate, the next subject, of no ordinary mo- 
ment, is thus disposed of: ‘‘ Congress shall have power to 
borrow money on the credit of the United States.” This 
instance may serve to show the natural and simple mode in 
which the Constitution should be construed—the only 
mode which does justice to its makers. One subject was 
considered, taken up, and disposed of—then another sub- 
ject, and so on. 

The regulation of commerce was considered by the 
framers of the Constitution—as in truth it is—as a subject 
distinct and separate from the taxing power. 

JURISCONSULTUS. 

It is stated in the Providence Journal, that a liberal ed- 
ucation in Brown University, costs only $122 15 per year, 
viz. $63 65 for College Charges, and $58 50 for 39 weeks 
board, at $1 50 per week. 
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There are few people in the world who know the per- 
plexity printers sometimes have to encounter, for wantaf a 





few lines to fill up a column. 
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Strictwres upon the ‘* Commentaries on “American Law, 
by James Kent, Esq. L. L. D.” 
No. XVI. 

But by Mr. Randolph's sixth resolution, offered to the 
Convention, the National Legislature were to legislate 
‘also in those cases to which the States are separately in- 
competent, or in which the harmony of the States may be 
interrupted by the exercise of individual legislation.” 

We have said that the State authorities were competent 
to the regulation and protection of internal improvements, 
seminaries of learning, agriculture, and domestic manufac- 
tures. As to their competency to the subjects of internal 
improvements and seminaries of learning, we have the ex- 
ample of the first in the State of New York, and of the 
last in the State of Virginia—both on a scale of magnifi- 
cence that would do honor to federal enterprise, even had 
the Federal Government the constitutional right to inter- 
fere upon these subjects. And the same States furnish 
equal e-amples of their competency as to the subjects of 
incorporations. Nor need we doubt the competency of the 
individual States for the promotion of agriculture or manu- 
factures. ‘he Southern States, without federal protection, 
have furnished the most flourishing agriculture in the 
known world. Weare aware that it has been alleged that 
the Southern States have received federal protection : but 
upon examination, this is found to be a mere fallacy. ‘This 
has been fully proved by Mr. M‘Cord, in a very able speech 
at Columbia, in the year 1827. 

And as it has never been pretended that the harmony of 
the States might be interrupted by individual legislation 
upon the subjects we have been discussing, we shall not 
deem it necessary to prove by logical demonstration that 
which no one denies. 

And the States have still the power reserved of protecting 
their own agriculture or manufactures, with the consent of 
Congress; they never granted to Congress any power of 
control over these subjects ; notwithstanding the unwearied 
efforts made by the consolidation party to obtain such de- 
legated powers. But in order to guard against any discre- 
pancy of laws, and to preserve unimpaired the harmony of 
the Federal Union, the States have agreed by the Constitu- 
tion not to exercise the right of protecting their own manu- 
factures or agriculture, without the consent of Congress. 
But with such consent they still retain the power. The 
Constitution declares that ‘“‘ No State shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, lay any impost or duties on im- 
ports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws; and the nett produce of 
ail duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United 
States, and all such laws shall be subject to the revision 
and control of Congress.” Art. 1, sec. 10. 

This then is the only legitimate mode in which domestic 
manufactures can be promoted. The State authorities, 
with the consent of Congress, can alone protect their own 
domestic manufactures by prohibitory tariffs. 

We are aware that this position is denied by Mr. Madi- 
son, in his letters to Mr. Cabell. But we apprehend Mr. 
Madison is mistaken in his sentiments upon this subject. 

From the Journals of the Convention it will appear that 
agriculture and manufactures were regarded as local inte- 
rests, and therefore not under the protection of the Federal 
Government, and that every attempt to give Congress a 
power over them had failed. The power of protection, 
therefore, over these subjects, remained among the reserved 
rights of the States. The most effectual means of protect- 
mg manufactures is by prohibitory duties. Before the 
adoption of the present Constitution, the individual States 
had the right to protect their own manufactures in this way 
without any restraint: but when the new Constitution was 
formed, in order to preserve the harmony of the Union, the 
Convention have put a reasonable restraint upon this pow- 
er. Congress, therefore, are to judge of the propriety of 
such protection. And lest some of the States might use 
this power as a pretext for raising a revenue, it is directed 
that the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any 


State on imports and exports, shall be for the use of the | 


Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 
in the reported draft of the Constitution, this restrictive 


clause stood thus: ‘‘ No State, without the consent of the | 
Congress, shall lay imposts or duties upon imports.” By this | 


clause, each State might have encouraged its manufactures 
by duties or prohibitions on the export of its raw materials. 
A motion was afterwards made to extend the prohibition to 
exports—which was carried, six States to five. Mr. Luther 


Martin warmly opposed this article, but without success. | 


The Convention seemed determined that the power of the 
States as to imports and exports, should not be concurrent 
with that of Congress, and that the General Government 
should exclusively possess this power of taxation. On the 
same day, (28th Aug.) an additional restriction was intro- 
duced into the clause, nine States to four, that even with 
the consent of Congress, imports and exports were not to 
be taxed by the States, but “ for the use of the Treasury of 
the United States.” Thus stood the clause in the revised 
draft of the Constitution, presented to the Convention on 
the 12th of September, five days before its adjournment. 
(9n the 13th, an amendment was proposed and carried, 
‘“that no State should be restrained from imposing the 
usual duties on produce, exported from such State, to pay 


the charges of inspecting that produce.” But, on the 15th, 
a substitute was moved, and after two other motions for 
amendment, the substitute was put aside, and the clause 
finally agreed to as follows : 

** No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what mty 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; 
and the nett produce of all duties and imposts laid by any 
State, on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress.” 

This, then, is the history of the clause in question, as 
furnished by the Journals of the Convention. 

The author of The Crisis, a very able publication pub- 
lished in South Carolina, ascribed to Mr. Turnbull, from 
which we have borrowed much that is contained in these 
Strictures, makes the following remarks upon the clause im 
question in the Constitution : 

‘Were an hundred men to read this clause in the Consti- 
tution, | would venture to say, that ninety and nine for a 
while would be ignorant of the true design of its intro- 
duction. ‘The question had over and over again occurred 
to my mind, what could the Convention intend? Mr. Ha- 
milton, in his Federalist, is almost silent on the subject. 
His reason may be conjectured from what is to follow. 
That the framers of the Constitution, who disputed so 
much as to the phraseology of this clause, intended some- 
thing more than to give the States the power of imposing 
trifling duties to execute their inspection laws for cotton, 
tobacco, &c. 1s too evident; because, independently of the 
power to lay duties for their inspection laws, which may be 
done, without the consent of Congress previously obtained, 
there is aclear and a distinct provision, that the States may, 
on applying for and obtaining such consent, impose import 
and export duties for other purposes. What purposes can 
these be? Can it be, to give the States now and then a 
chance of some little revenue? The clause itself decidedly 
gives the answer. ‘The produce of the duties, when laid, 
is to go into the JVational, and not into a State ‘Treasury. 
Then, what does it mean? Abstractedly considered, it is 
inexplicable, and to me, and perhaps to others, would have 
remained so, had not the subject of domestic manufactures 
come into discussion. ‘The design of the clause is now at 
once seen. A satisfactory explanation is instantly within 
our reach. It was inserted for the purpose of enabling 
such States as were desirous of protecting their own manu- 
factures, either by export duties on their raw materials, or 
by imposts on foreign fabrics introduced into their limits, 
TO DO SO, WITH THE CONSENT of CONGRESS, 
No other solution #6 admissible. If this was not the intent 
of the provision, I defy the Supreme Court, or any exposi- 
tor, toexplain it. In any other view, it is an useless and a 
stupid clause of the Constitution.” 

‘The Report of the Special Committee of the Senate of 
South Carolina in 1827, supports the same construction. 
“This view,” say they, “‘ coincides with, and is considera- 
bly enforced, by a power reserved to the States ‘ to lay 
imposts,’ with the consent of Congress, for other purposes 
than the execution of their inspection laws—a clause 
which, in the opinion of your committee, is not susceptible 
of any other explanation, than as a provision to enable such 
States as might be desirous of promoting their domestic 
manufactures against foreign rivalry, to do so, by imposing, 
in their own ports, imposts on their imported fabrics, with 
the consent of Congress. By referring to the secret de- 
bates of the Convention, it clearly appears that the inser- 
tion of this clause was for this purpose alone.” 

SULPICIUS. 


FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
Apvice ror THe ApvocaTes or THE AMERICAN SysTem. 

Sir: As the American System party seems to be falling 
into the back ground, | beg leave, through the medium of 
your paper, to present them with an infallible recipe, to re- 
store their system to its former vigor. It is copied from a 
late foreign publication, and altered slightly to suit it to our 
climate and circumstances. Here it is: 

Sell A, and his fellow-craftsmen, a monopoly of some 
specified thing in which they deal ; with an understanding 
that all they gain, will be taken from somebody else twice 
| —first, by taking an equal quantity of custom from some 





|other trader, and secondly, by taking from the consumer 
_ the difference between the dear article and the cheap. But 
be sure you se//, not give it; and let the price paid, be an 
| engagement to support the Government, as being the foun- 
tain of all good, the very pink of perfection in every parti- 
|cular. As the thing sold must have a name, call it pro- 
tection. Do the same to B, C, D, and every other trade 
| and letter in the alphabet: in fact, keep open shop, where 
_every man may buy a portion of the public loss, whose ad- 
| herence is worth having. Let every body gain from every 
body ; with an understanding that the losses of the latter 
every body, shall in each particular case be double the pro- 
fits of the first. And let all this be done with pure pater- 
nal kindness ; demanding, at the same time, filial respect 
and gratitude for the favors on all conferred. Use every 
body as Izaak Walton does his frog, ‘‘ as though you loved 
him.” Let every man have his share in the obligation ; 
| let there be no individual that has not the same cause for 
thankfulness, that his lot is cast under a Government of so 
much benevolence and equal-handedness. 

To be particular—for blessings in the heap are under- 
valued—let the grace and favor be in a peculiar manner 
applied to clothing. It is a universal necessary of life ; it is 
what all human beings are deeply concerned in. Spare, 
then, no pains, that as regards this, the system may be 
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complete. If your machine turns upon any thing like s 
representation principle, let it be settled that none shall be 
your representatives that are not concerned in the manu- 
facture of clothing. The effect will be found ep on 
in procuring the security desired. It is not matter of the- 
ory, but practice, that nothing binds a representative to a 
given course like being concerned in the thing on which 
he is to legislate. Make all your representatives, therefore, 
out of men who are interested in the manufacture of cleths ; 
it is the sure way to make them know how to legislate 
about cloth. In these ways, you may do much ; but it is 
possible to do more, and a great genius never thinks any 
thing done, as long as there is any thing left to be done. 

Be careful about taxation. Blunders on this head have 
been the cause of much unintentional diminution of your 
own profit, and the loss of much power for accomplishing 
more advantageous purposes. It is a perplexed subject ; 
and, therefore, you must be cautious not to be clear when 
you talk about it. ‘Taxation is, or ought to be, the taking 
money from other people for your own use. It is, there- 
fore, one of the pleasantest ways of getting money. But 
it requires to be well managed. You are to remember, 
that the great effects are not to be produced by the pimp- 
ing process of what can be taken from a man directly, 
but that the point of art, is so to lay your tax, that, for 
every dollar taken directly, twenty shall be taken indirect- 
ly. Voila le sublime du metier. The first kind is a bare 
taking, which every novice is capable of; but this makes 
the artist, and leads the successiul practitioner to distinc- 
tion in his line. Note also, that in this way you get at that 
slippery class, the consumers, who are always seeking to 
evade the direct operation. ‘There is positively no limit to 
it, so long as there is a fragment of foreign trade which it 
is possible to tax for the benefit of somebody at home ; and 
the best of all is, that the consumers will probably never 
find it out. On the contrary, you may have any of them 
you please at your back, by talking to them about the pro- 
tection you afford to domestic industry, and the capacity 
of the country to rely upon its own resources, if properly 
fostered. They will be your best friends, your staunchest 
allies, if you will only keep them in a good humor by tick- 
ling them with the idea of a home market for their surplus 
productions. But if they grow restless about the high 
price of clothing, they will surely be accessible to reason. 
Come down upon them, then, with such irrefutable reasons 
as ‘* Live and let live,’ “‘ What ts sauce for goose is sauce 
for gander,” “ Beautifully compact system of government.” 
Such extracts as these from the wisdom of antiquity, can- 
not fail to keep them in the right road. But never forget 
that the protection of the cotton-growers is a principal 
point. Every inch you lose with them will be felt; for it 
is manifestly impossible that protection should long go on 
if they begin to grumble at bemg deprived of it. Grant 
them, therefore, a heavy tax on the importation of cotton 
raised in the East Indies or in Egypt. That will shut 
their mouths, whether the tax has any effect or not in pro- 
tecting them. it will show your good will towards them, 
if nothing else. 

The ship-owners too, are a powerful race, and can make 
a great noise; but the difficulty is, to keep them from 
breaking out into a cry for free trade in every thing but 
ships. Be very civil to them, therefore, as long as they 
keep off this pont: and when they will not be appeased 
otherwise, resort to reason, as before directed to do with 
consumers, 

Sugar is an article on which you can do much. Be- 
sides, no man is obliged to eat sugar unless he like—so 
tat you can never be accused of cruelty. If there be two 
ways of getting sugar, a dear way and a cheap, one from 
Louisiana and the other fromthe West Indies—lay a tax 
on the latter. It will clearly create a balance of good to 
somebody, equal to the diflerence—no matter about the 
balance of evil, keep that out of sight—and the growers of 
the dear sugar will know they are obliged to you. There 
is no telling on how many occasions such persons may be 
useful to you. 

If you are clever, you will find a multitude of opportuni- 
ties of propping up your system, without the necessity of 
a hint on every particular occasion. In the eyes of a man 
of genius, every thing falls of itself into two parts: the 
ways in which it may help his objects, and the ways in 
which it may oppose them. A church establishment may 
often be made good use of. Therefore, get up an excite- 
ment about the horrible sin of carrying the mails on the 
Sabbath, as the first step towards getting your church es 
tablishment fastened upon the Government. For it is 
clear that such an establishment, being dependent on the 
Government, and being indebted to you for that connexion, 
can do nothing but support you. Concentrate its wealth 
in as few hands as possible: for one man who has fifty 
thousand a year by means of you, will exert himself with 
more effect than fifty thousand who could do almost as 
well without you. 


As to taxes again: consider whether by increasing the 
rate, its operativeness for your particular purpose may not be 
increased, at the expense of a very moderate diminution of 
the revenue. You must not diminish the revenue, be- 
cause, by that means, you will deprive yourself of the pow- 
er of enlisting other people in your support, by mending 
their roads for them. If it were not for this, there are 
many taxes in which, if it was possible to increase the rate 
till the revenue derived from them was nothing, it would 
be the maximum of good. Such, for instance, are those 
on cotton and woollen cloths ; where it is clear your real 
gain will be in exact proportion to the unproductiveness of 
theax. Fools do not find this out; and there is a large 
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Propopn of fools among those you have to deal with. It 
IS NEC.s5 to tell you, that every addition to the expense 
of collejon, is also so much gain to you. It is finding a 
living fos9 many individuals of sure principles on your 
side, at ¢ expense of those who most probably are of 
worse. 

I have tys given you, sir, a brief sketchof the domestic 
policy neC&ary to perpetuate and perfect the American 
System. Ibis should find favor m you! sight, I may, 
hereafter, pryare from the same writer to vhom | am now 
80 largely inchted, a similar sketch of the foreign policy 
becessary to L pursued, to accomplish thelike purposes. 

A ConsuMER. 

Milledceville Oct. 1830. 


FOR Tg BANNER OF THE CONSTITILION. 


DOMESTIC WINES. 
No. Il. 
To make Wine ciher from the wild or cuivated Grape. 


Bruise the grape. in any manner most Cos enient, taking 
eare not to break tle seeds: then throw thm into a vat or 
hogshead, where, ij intended for red wintfrom black or 
deep purple grapes, ‘et them stand over niht; then draw 
off all that will run of from the vat or hogsead, through a 
spigot-hole within two inches of the bottominto a tub, and 
then press the remainder, not too close, anif the must has 
not evough of the sweet principle in it, dd good clean 
brown sugar, until it wil] swim a new laidgg, so that the 
upper edge will even with the surface ofie must, which 
then will be equal to three pounds of the svet principle to 
the gallon. But if sugar is added until the is about the 
size of a quarter of a dollar of the egg abovthe must, bare, 
the must will be equal in strength to tke and a half 
pounds of the sweet principle, or sugar, tone gallon. 

The must is then to be put into a clean aand cask, well 
fumigated witha sulphur match, and bungeup tight; then 
bore a hole with a small gimlet near the big, imto which 
put a peg, not so tight as to endanger theoursting of the 
cask; or the peg may be drawn for a fe: mimutes every 
two or three days for a month, to let the r generated es- 
cape, and then drove into the cask tight; + the bung-hole 
may be left open for ten or twelve days, an keep filling up 
the cask daily when it works over, and the bung the cask 
tight. But | prefer the first-mentioned ty, as tifere is 
more of the flavor and also the spirit presved with close 
fermentation, and it also makes a neater we. 

To make white wine, the same process ito be observed 
as in making the red wine, with this excetion: after the 
grapes are bruised, they must not stand jore than from 
five to seven hours, before they are presd. I formerly 
recommended a longer time for both red at white to stand 
before the must was drawn off or pressed ,but I find from 
my practice and experience, the mode no recommended 
makes a much neater and finer wine Eay in the month 
of December, examine the casks of wineand if the fer- 
mentation is completely finished, the winewill be fine and 
bright, when it must be racked into a clea cask fumigated 
with sulphur, and at any time after a momh it may be bot- 
tled for use. But at any rate, if it isn¢ bottled im the 
month of March, rack it again; and if the wine is not 
perfectly bright, fine it with @ quart o| sveet milk, and a 
sinall handful of common salt, and if tebe had, four or five 
handfuls of clean dry sand may be aded but it will an- 
swer without the sand. Put these ingedents into one or 
two gallons of the wine drawn from theask intended to be 
fined, and mix them, and return it intahe cask, and stir it 
well, and in about two weeks, and somtimes sooner, it will 
be perfectly fine and bright. If the pilk is not used im- 
mediately from the cow, before any sepration takes place, 
it must be carefully skimmed before its used, but it is best 
to use it immediately from the cow. ‘This will fine a quar- 
ter cask or barrel of wine, and soon itproportion. If the 
wine has not a good color, double the @antity of milk, &c. 

To make Wine from green or ingature Grapes. 

‘“‘ Long ago experiments were madd@n France, by seve- 
ral chemists, with green grapes and sgar, and with com- 
plete success. I have repeated the «periments, and va- 
ried them, with the best effects. Th¢produce has varied 
with the management, and the resuls of the trials have 
been wines resembling Champaign, Gave, Rhenish, and 
Moselle, aud of qualities so perfect thafthe best judges and 
wine tasters have not been able to djtinguish them from 


De 


foreign wines.”’—Sce M‘Culloch on making Domestic 
Wines, 2d edit. p. 221, London pringd, 12817. 
I have also made wine from thegreen or immature 


grape, which resembled Sherry, Lisbn, Bucellos, &c. and 
after it was three years old it assumd a Madeira flavor ; 
and I have now a few bottles of win) made in the year 
Ie21 and 1823, equal to the best Madira, and | have of it 
three years old equal to the best Burellos, and any of it 
may be made to imitate Sherry, by ay person who has no 
objection to drinking a slow poison, ly adding the kernels 
of the peach stones, or bitter almonis; and the hardest 
green grapes, with three pounds of swar to the gallon, will 
produce a wine of the strength of whte hermitage. 

To make ten gallons of Wine, or my other quantity, by 
observing the proportions used in tenyallons.—To a tub of 
the capacity of 15 or 20 gallons, takefrom 40 to 50 pounds 
of green grapes, (no matter for the vaiety, or whether wild 
or cultivated,) and bruise them in siccessive portions, by 
a pressure sufficient to burst the beriies, without breaking 
the seeds; and as there is no flavorin the green skins or 
stems, it is unnecessary to separate fem. Four gallons of 
water are then to be poured into tle vessel, and the con- 


tents are to be carefully stirred and squeezed in the hand 
until the whole of the juice and pulp are separated from 
the solid matters. The advoot » are then to remain at 
rest in the tub, (which must be covered with a cloth or 
basket,) from six to twenty-four hours, when they are to be 
strained through a coarse bag, by as much force as can be 
conveniently applied to them. One gallon of fresh water 
may afterwards be passed through the marc, for the pur- 
pose of removing any soluble matter which may have re- 
mained behind. From 20 to 30 pounds, according to the 
quantity of grapes, of good clean sugar, are now to be dis- 
solved in the juice thus procured, and the total bulk of fluid 
made up with water, to the amount of ten gallons and a 
half. ‘The liquor thus obtained is the artificial must, which 
is equivalent to the juice of the ripe grape. It may now 
be introduced into a cask, and kept m a temperature of 
from 65 to 80 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. ‘The 
cask must be filled to the bung-hole, that the scum which 
arises may be thrown out as the fermentation proceeds, and 
as the bulk of the liquor diminishes, the superfluous por- 
tion of must (viz. the half gallon) which was made for the 
express purpose, must be poured in, so as to keep the liquor 
near the bung-hole. In & or 10 days, when the fermenta- 
tion is a little more languid, the bung may be driven in 
tight, and a small gimlet hole bored by its side, into which 
a wooden peg is to be fitted, which may be drawn every 
three or four days, for a few minutes, to let the generated 
air escape, and in about one month the peg may be driven 
in tight. The wine may be examined in the month of De- 
cember ; if it is fine and bright, it may be racked into ano- 
ther cask, or the wine drawn off into a tub, it may be put 
in the same cask, and in either case 1t must be fumigated 
with a sulphurated match; and it may be fined in the man- 
ner mentioned where wine is made of ripe grapes. The 
racking ought to be done in clear, cold, and dry weather, 
and to insure briskness it must be bottled in the month of 
March. 

The wine thus produced will generally be brisk, and si- 
milar in its qualities to the wines of Champaign; and 
where from 25 to 3 pounds of sugar are used to the gallon, 
it will have the strength of the best Si/bry. Circumstances 
which cannot be controlled, will sometimes cause it to be 
sweet and still, at others dry. In the former case it may 
be remanufactured the following season, by adding to it 
that proportion of juice from fresh fruit which the operator’s 
judgment may dictate, and renewing the fermentation and 
subsequent treatment as before. In the latter case, as its 
briskness can never be restored, it must be treated as a dry 
wine, by decanting it into a sulphured cask, when it must 
be fined and bottled in the usual manner, or it may be left 
in the cask. Such dry wines are occasionally disagreeable 
to the taste the first and second year, but are much ‘im- 
proved by keeping. 

Variations —The skin, &c. or the whole of the mare, 
as well as the juice, may be fermented together in the vat 
along with the sugar, in the first stage of the process. The 
fermentation wil®thus be more rapid, and the wine prove 
stronger and less sweet, but it will acquire more flavor. 

Cream of tartar, or, which is preferable, crude tartar, 
may be added to the must, in the proportion of six ounces 
to ten gallons. 

If it is wished to have a sweet as well as a brisk wine, 
the grapes may. be increased to fifty pounds, and the sugar 
to from three to three and a half pounds to the gallon of 
must. When there is less than thre@ pounds of sugar to 
the must, it will rarely fail to be brisk, but at the same time 
less durable, and may be consumed within atwelve month. 

Where green or unripe grapes are not to be had, unripe 
gooseberries or currants will answer; using the same pro- 
portions, &c. it is unnecessary to repeat them; but the 
wine will not be so good as that made from grapes. 

It must be understood that in no case is the solid matter 
to be introduced into the cask, and that if the head which 
is formed in the fermenting cask or vat, should acquire a 
sour or musty smell, it must be carefully separated. It 
may also be remembered, that in those cases where the so- 
lid matter is not to be fermented with the fluid, the juice or 
must may be introduced at once into the cask, without pre- 
viously remaining in the vat. 

It will save some trouble in weighing the sugar, &c. if 
the egg is used as abovementioned, and there will then be 
a certainty of no mistakes. 


JOHN ADLUM. 


Notrre.—The wine made from the artificial must, is as salu- 
brious, and generally as palateable, as that made from ripe 
grapes ; and there is this difference, where grapes are not plen- 
ty, 12 bushels of green grapes will make a pipe of 110 gallons 
of wine, and the cost will only be the sugar, which may be had 
at from 8 to $10 per 100\bs. and tartar at 25 cents per lb. ; and 
of ripe grapes it takes from 30 to 33 bushels, to make a pipe of 
110 gallons of wine. 

To make a pipe of 110 gallons of Wine. 

12 bushels of green grapes, with the stems, the average 
weight per bushel is 42 lbs. 

270 lbs. of good brown sugar, at $10 - 

5 Ibs. crude tartar, at 25 cents) - - : 


- $27 00 
1 25 





$28 25 

The tartar ought to be pulverized and dissolved before it is 
added to the mixture. 

The lee and wasteage will be about 15 per ct., which leaves 
95 gallens of wine, which at the above price per pipe, will cost 
29 cents 7 mills per gallon, and this will be much better wine 
than Marseilles Madeira, cargo Teneriffe, low-priced a 
Lisbon—and frequently after three years will equal most Ma- 
deiras, especially if from 8 to 10 per cent. of good brandy is 
added to it. Thirteen and a half pounds of sugar makes one 
gallon of liquid. J. A. 








THE BOSTON ELECTION. 
From the Daily Advertiser. 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 


I wish to call your attention to some facts which to me 
seem conclusive upon the subject of the approaching elec- 
tion, and which all must admit to be of the very highest 
moment, whether they allow or deny the conclusions which 
I deduce from them. Nullification is put down im S. C.; 
but I would call your attention to the state of feeling there 
and in the neighboring States, to the course which they 
how propose and its inevitable consequences. The pas 
sionate expression of wrong has given way to a deep set- 
tled conviction of oppression, and they are now deliberately 
discussing the mode of redress ; amongst the opponents of 
nullification, there is not the most distant thought of sub- 
itting to the present state of things, and the only ques 
tion, now, is, how best to alter it. 

_At the late State Celebration of State Rights in Colun- 
bia, S. C. the most influential men from every part of the 
State were invited; almost every man of note in S. C. was 
present or communicated by letter; so numerous and so 
respectable a body was, probably, never before convened 
there ; the speeches delivered there and the letters sent by 
those who could not attend, (with two solitary exceptions, 
I believe,) were firm and decisive in advising resistance, 
in some mode or other. Mr. Drayton, an able lawyer, the 
champion of the moderate party, and the most influen- 
tial man in 8S. C., in a letter lately published, asserts, with- 
out qualification, the right of S. C. to withdraw from the 
Union, if she think herself oppressed, constitutionally er 
unconstitutionally ; Mr. Cheves advises against npullifica- 
tion or a Convention, and why? that S. C. may league her- 
self with her sister States, and if she must resist, do so, 
with a certainty of success; “let them unite, and if their 
reasonable requests be not peaceably granted, they may be 
forcibly maintained.” Can any one be blind to such evi- 
dence as this? when many of the influential men are earn- 
est for immediate resistance, and the most moderate oppose 
them only that they may secure better means of resistance, 
can there be any doubt that, sooner or later, resistance will 
be made. ~° 

The course which will be pursued will doubtless be, that 
recommended by Mr. Cheves; unless there is an immedi 
ate modification of the Tariff, there will be a Southern 
league, and the question presented to Congress will be the 
abolition of the protecting system, or a dissolution of the 
Union ; when once this league is formed, it will be too late 
to stipulate for partial protection, and among the support- 
ers of the protecting system there are very many who 
would not hesitate, for a moment, to sacrifice it, to pre- 
serve the Union. 

A year may elapse before this league will be formed ; but 
a short time will then intervene before the payment of 
the national debt, and a surplus revenue of 12 millions; 
this amount will be taken from the imposts, and there will 
still remain to be reised about 12 millions, for expenses of 
government. Will,they allow this reduced amount to be 
levied chiefly on tly articles which are received in direct 
exchange, from thr best customers? Will they not, rath 
er, extend exemption to such articles—will not the immedi 
ate and irreparable ruiu of our manufacturing establish- 
ments follow ? 

But, it may be said, the Tariff States will not submit to 
this; they will either force the Southern league to submis 
sion, or they will let them go—i. e. we shall have civil war, 
or a division of the States. Is it not evident that either of 
these would be as fatally destructive to our manufacturing 
establishments, as the abolition of the protecting system ? 
that it would in fact amount to its abolition? If articles of 
import, such as we manufacture, could be introduced into 
the Southern States, with no duty, or a light one, could they 
be kept out of the other States? and would not the loss of 
these markets prove a deadly blow to our manufactures, 
which require extended markets boyond those which they 
have even now? Ifa civil war should be terminated by 
conquest, how long would our Union survive it? but it 
would not be terminated for years, and not a long time 
would elapse before foreign aid would be called in. What 
would England like better than a treaty of alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with the States who would supply the 
staple of her great manufacture, who would gladly receive 
her manufactures in payment, who have no factories to ri- 
val hers, and no ships to surpass hers? and what power 
would be so naturally the ally of the South, as that one 
which alone could protect her from her former confederates? 
This is a fearful picture, but it appears to me that those 
only can be insensible to the danger, whose interest 
has blinded them, or whose disgust.at the proceedings of 
some of the anti-tariff party has indisposed them to attend 
to the evidence of the temper and spirit of the South. In 
my next, I will suggest the only means which occur to me 
to avoid the miseries of disunion, or the almost equal mm 
ery of total abolition of protection. 

An anti-tariff Friend of Manufactures. 





From the same. 
POLITICAL NICKNAMES. 


“ Whoever,” observes an old German writer, in his ad- 
vice on “ Religious Politics,’ ‘‘ would ruin a person or 
Government, must begin this operation by spreading calum- 
nies to defame the person or the Government.” * This,” 
says D’Israeli, ‘‘ has been one of the arts practised by all 
political parties. Their first weak invention is to attach to 
a new faction a contemptible or an opprobrious nick- 
name.”’ 
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“The first revolutionists in Holland (meaning, no doubt, 
at the period of the Dutch throwing off the heavy yoke of 
Spain, attempted to be fastened on her neck by the sangui- 
nary Duke of Alva) incurred the contemptuous name of 
Les Gueur, or the Beggars. The Hollanders accepted 
the name as much in defiance as with indignation, and 
acted up to it. Instead of broaches in their hats, they 
wore little wooden platters sach as beggars used, and fox- 
es’ tails instead of feathers,’ &c. The same author states, 
that the term “ Lazzaroni” in Naples is said to have aris- 
en from the contempt which the better sort entertamed for 
the ordinary sort of people; hence giving them the nick- 
name of /azars or lazaroni—a word signifying a leprous 
beggar. “Inthe late French revolution,’ says D’Israeli, 
“the rich who in derision called their humble fellow citi- 
zens by the contemptuous term of sans culottes, provoked 
a reacting injustice from the populace, who rendered the 
innocent term aristocrate a signal for plunder or slaughter.” 

The free trade party must be content to be the subjects 
of the arts practised by all political parties. They have 
been heretofore charged by persons high in power with be- 
ing under “ British influence ;” their candidate, Mr. Lee, 
is now charged with being an opponent to the just claims 
of the Indians, to rail roads and internal improvement—a 
Jacksonian and a nullifier. 

Let us be content to know what Mr. Lee’s sentiments 
on a most important point of civil liberty, that of equa/ pro- 
tection to all classes, positively are, not upon other points 
which may never come under his consideration, what that 
gentieman’s sentiments negatively are not. Let us remem- 
ber that the first weak invention of all parties is to attach to 
their opponents unpopular nicknames. Let us recollect 
that the respectable candidate of our opponents, Mr. Gor- 
ham, has set an example of manly independence, by voting 
against the system of internal improvements, and that these 
very Opponents are now imputing to Mr. Lee an opinion (no 
matter whether true or false) which if wrong in Mr. Lee 
could not be right in Mr. Gorham. 

PrincipLes Nor MEN. 


Free Trape.—Sir James Mackintosh, in his new his- 
tory of the British Isles, speaking of the measure of the 
first parliament assembled under Henry IV., pays the fol- 
lowing indirect, though decisive, tribute to the wisdom and 
justice of the doctrine of Free Trade. 

“This assembly also manifested knowledge and judg- 
ment beyond their age, in confirming a statute of Richard, 
for the protection of aliens bringing provisions into the 
Kingdom, with which the fishmongers of London, to secure 
their own monopoly in the markets of the capital, had 
bribed that ‘ needy and short-sighted prince to dispense.” 


“It has seldom happened that the same preference of 


the consumers of provisions, who are the community, over 
the producers of provisions, who are only a part of it, has 
guided the deliberation of the legislature ; to say nothing 
of the superiority to prejudices vulgar but still prevalent, 
which is shown in liberal justice towards foreigners, and in 
a clear discernment of the reciprocal advantages of com- 
mercial intercourse.” — Eastern Argus. 





Pourricat Barries.—Table of votes given for Presi- 
éent and Vice President at the elections since Washing- 
ton’s retirment : 

1796. President—Adams 71, Jefferson 68. Vice Pre- 
sident—T. Pinckney 5&8, A. Burr 50. 

1800. President—Jefferson 73, Adams 64. Vice Pre- 
sident—A. Burr 73, T. Pinckney 58. 

Is04. President—Jeflerson 162, C. C. Pinckney 14. 
Vice President—G. Clinton 162, Rufus King 14. 

1808. President—Madison 122, C. C. Pinckney 47. 
Vice President—G. Clinton 118, Rufus King 47. 

Int2. President—Madison 127, De Witt Clinton 89. 
Vice President—E. Gerry 128, Ingersoll 58. 

1816. President—Monroe 183, Rufus King 34. 
President—Tompkins 113, Opposition scattering. 

Is20. President—Monroe 218, no opposition except 
ame vote given from New Hampshire. Vice President— 
Tompkins 212, opposition divided. 

is4. President—Andrew Jackson 99, J. Q. Adams 
84, Wm. H. Crawford 41, Henry Clay 37. 

t=2s. President—Andrew Jackson 178, J. Q. Adams 
&3. Vice President—J.C.Calhoun 172, Richard Rush&3. 


Vice 





SENTIMENTS OF MAINE. 
From the Maine Patriot, 

Tue Tarirr.—The Tariff, since its principles have 
been discussed and examined, has become exceedingly 
anpopular in Maine. There is no State in the Union, we 
do not except even North Carolina, whose interests are 
more decidedly opposed to the Restrictive and High Duty 
System than this, and yet a few months ago there were 
those all around us clamorous in favor of it. Our mer- 
chants, lambermen, and farmers have recently taken so 
decided a stand upon the subject, however, and are so firm 
in their opposition te unnecessary taxation, that the most 
devoted partisans of Mr. Clay have been forced to yield to 
the voice ot the people. 

It is indeed astonishing that a single advocate of the 
System should be found in the State. We have every 
thing to lose and nothing to be gained by it. Our great 
erticle ol.export is lumber, a large portion of the State is 
covered with timber; thousands are engaged in cutting and 
transporting it to market; and for any of our own citizens 
to udvocate such a system as must depress or destroy this 
extensive trade is matter of surprise. ‘That the farmer, the 
mechanic, and the tradesman, should be burdened with un- 
mecessary taxes upon articles of common use, alike essential 
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to the rich and the poor, and this too for the purpose of 
erecting a surplus revenue to build roads in a country far 
more fertile and flourishing than our own, is what Maine 
will never approve. 











WEDNESDAY MORNING, NOV. 3, 1830. 

>> The first number of the second annual volume of 
this paper, will be published at New York, in the first 
week of December next. For terms, see the foot of the 
last page. 
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We learn by the late arrivals from England, that Mr. 
Husktsson, the most conspicuous Statesman of Europe, 
on the side of free trade, died on the 16th of September, 
in consequence of being run over by a rail road car, on the 
preceding day, near Manchester. By this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, the cause of sound political economy has lost 
one of its most able advocates. Upon the bullion question, 
which once agitated the British nation, his views were most 
clear and philosophical; and his luminous examination of 
that subject, in a pamphlet, entitled “ The Question con- 
cerning the Depreciation of our Currency Stated and Exa- 
mined,” of which the sixth edition was published at London 
in 1810, was amongst the most scientific productions of 
the day. 


Appointment by the President. 
Grorce W. Bucnanan, of Pennsylvania, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the Western District of Pennsyl- 
vania, in place of Alexander Brackenridge. 


Samven Prentiss, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
has been elected a Senator to Congress from the State of 
Vermont, for the term of six years from the 4th of March 
next, in the place of the Hon. DupLey Case, whose term 
of service will then expire. 


Died—In Ulinois, on I4th October, the Hon. Jonn 
McLean, a Senator in Congress from that State. 


In a work like the present, which contains so many re- 
ferences to the Constitution of the United States, and of 
which it professes to be “The Banner,” it would be thought 
strange if we should close this volume, which we know is 
intended by many of our subscribers to be bound up, with- 
out giving a copy of that Instrument, for occasional refer- 
ence. It will accordingly be found in our paper of to-day: 
and we take this occasion to mention, that, as the history 
of this Constitution is now every day becoming more and 
more an object of interest with the nation, we shall, in 
December next, commence the publication of a complete 
edition of the ‘‘ Journal of the Federal Convention,” as 
once printed by the order of Congress, devoting to it a 
portion of each paper, until the whole is completed. This 
will bring the sudject into the view of many, who might 
otherwise not see it, and perhaps have a tendency to lead 
to an investigation of the principles of the Constitution, 
which may have a beneficial result. 


The speech of Judge Richardson, at the Columbia 
State Rights celebration, against the call of a Convention, 
it is our intention to publis’s as soon as we can get a copy, 
for which we have written to a friend, having mislaid ‘‘ The 
Times,” which contained the first part of it. It will be 
followed by the speech of R. Barnwell Smith, Esq. the 
only one not already published by us, that we have seen. 


In the Circuit Court of the United States, held at Phi- 
ladelphia, on 27th ult. a verdict of Guilty was given in the 
case of The United States v. Benner, a constable who had 
been indicted for a violation of the Law of Nations, in ar- 
resting and imprisoning Mr. Louis Brandis, attached to the 
Danish Legation near the Government of the United States, 
under a warrant for debt, issued by Mr. Alderman Binns. 
A report of the case is promised in one of the Philadelphia 
papers. 





The communication from Major Adlum, in our paper of 
to-day, upon the manufacture of wine, will we hope be use- 
ful to our friends in the country. This gentleman is a 
friend to free trade, cultivates the grape to advantage, with- 
out calling upon the Government to enable him to tax the 
nation for the support of his vineyard; and we have no 
doubt that, if the quality of his wine were better known 
than it is, he would find a ready sale for double the quan- 
tity he now makes. We think the wide circulation of this 
essay, throughout the country, would do more to aid the 
cause of temperance than all the forced efforts of tempe- 
rance societies; for if the habit of making wine from the 
common wild grapes which perish annually throughout this 
land, for want of demand, should be extensively introduced, 


it would diminish the consumption of whiskey, anghus 
promote the public morals. 





We have upen various occasions, in this journal dverted 
to the policy :ursued by the advocates of rest#tion, in 
endeavoring to impress upon the minds of the feat body 
of the mechancs and laboring classes, the ideyty of their 
interests with those of the monopoly seekers, 4d we have 
often felt, in the exercise of our editorial dut’, the great 
want of a specfic term, to signify against wait particular 
descriptions o manufacturers our general emarks were 
levelled. In Onsequence of this want, theree trade party 
has labored unler a great disadvantage. Ve are obliged, 
in denouncing the system of restriction; to employ the 
general term mnufactures, and we there run the risk of 
being regardd as the opponents of al manufacturers, 
whereas, in trth, we are only the oppornts of that parti 
cular portion ¢ them, forming but a very small part of the 
whole body, wo require for their sujport an exorbitant 
taxation to beevied upon the pockets pf all the rest of the 
people. Agaist that immense bodyof men who live by 
their labor in ‘ties and towns, and who rely for their suc- 
cesss upon the industry, skill, and enterprise, and not 
upon the force contributions of their neighbors, we have 
not the slightt warfare to make. Their interests are 
identified withhose of the agriculturists, merchants, and 
seamen, and ey have no more sure and sincere well- 
wishers than ‘e friends of free trade. 


For what, | us ask, is the free trade party contending * 





It is for a cerse of national policy the effect of which 
will be to ree the price of commodities to the con- 
sumers. Andgainst whom are they contending? Against 
the few whomeothing will suit, but a policy, the effect of 
which is, to wrease the price of commodities to the con- 
sumers. Evei man, therefore, whose interest itis to buy 
cheap, properl belongs to the free trade interest, and if 
he does not bong to the free-trade party he stands in op- 
Yes, we affirm it, 
the true friendof the poor man, of the day-laborer, of the 


position to hisest and truest friends. 


mechanic, amof nine-tenths of all the manufacturers, 
and the whole ody of farmers, planters, traders, and sail- 
ors, are the coparative few, who, stemming the torrent of 
abuse, and pradice, and odium, which have overflowed 
the northern s:tions of our land, are steadily marching 
on as the volumer champions of the Liberty of the hand. 

In the city oBoston, there was recently held at Faneuil 
Hall, a festivahy the Mechanics, who upon the occasion 
invited Messrs. Vebster, Otis, Gorham, E. Everett, A. H. 
Everett, Sulliva, aad others, not of the mechanical pro- 
fession. ‘The speeches delivered by some of these gentle- 
men were publised in the Boston Commercial Gazette of 
October 18, and fram one of them, that of Mr. Otis, the 
Mayor of Boston, extract the following passage, which 
occurs in connexipewith some complimentary remarks up- 
on the association, ¥hich had once been the object of an 
improper prejudice 


it was, however, eeply to be lamented, that hostility to the 
institution had not eased. [fn another quarter of the country, 
opposition of a mostnveterate and impassioned character had 
been displayed, not ndeed to this particular Association, but 
to the cultivation atksuccess of the mechanic arts in this coub- 
try. It was disguise under the color of hostility to domes- 
tic manufactures. Bt it is@ne and the same thing. When t 
consult my dictionar, I find that a mechanic is defined to be 
a manufacturer, andjhat a manufacturer is described to be a 
workman. ‘The wails have the same derivation, and are ey- 
nonymous—the indiviuals form one aud the same class. There 
is no difference iv thtnature of things, nor in practical results, 
between the interest@f those who make the cloth and those 
who fashion it into grments—of those who build houses, and 
those who erect factaes and construct machinery. The chain 
which connects the Jechanical and manufacturing arts, how- 
ever varied, is indiss@uble without the ruin of the whole. The 
enmity that breaks dwn one, undermines another. The poli- 
cy that forbids the mking of cloth at Lowell, will annihilate 
the business of malmg shoes at Lynu. And all the reasons 
given for having factries of cotton and woollen confined to 
foreign countries, are}qually strong in favor of transferring all 
our “ workshops to furope.”” To defeat this scheme it was 
only neceesary to comprehend clearly its scope and tendency, 
and to resist all effort made to create jealousies and dissen- 
sions between those are essentially engaged in promoting 
a common interest. Vis the interest only to which attention 
should be directed, aad not to the individuals or corporations, 
by which any particule manufacture is patronized and sup- 
ported, Labor and th labor of working men, is the founda- 
tion of them all, and te prosperity of the working classes is 
involved in the successof making that labor profitable two the 
community. ‘This intinate connexion is obvious to the appre- 
hension of every intellient mind, It is understood aud avow- 
ed by the working menof other places and States—of Wash- 
ington—of Ohio—of Katucky—of Philadelphia—of Baltimore, 
and elsewere—and I hive no doubt will be equally compre- 
hended and seater" « the members of this Association. In 
conclusion, I propose th following toast: 

The most ancient ané natural alliance that ever existed ap- 
on earth; the alliance tetween the arts which furnish habita- 
tations and those whiclyproduce clothing for the human race. 
They are by nature oneand indivisibie—and what God hath 











joined, let no man striveto break asunden 
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In the extract above quoted, Mr. Otis has struggled hard 
to show that the manufacturers of woollen and cotton fa- 
brics, have the same interests with those who fashion them 
into garments—that is, tailors and seamstresses. Now, 
we think we can show, that Mr. Otis has ventured a posi- 
tion which cannot be sustained. Every body knows, that 
in proportion to the cheapness of cloth, a greater quantity ts 
made into garments, and it follows as certainly as an effect 
follows its cause, that any policy which prevents cloth from 
being as cheap as it would be without that policy, diminish- 
es the demand for the labor of those who live by making 
clothes. It would be vain to deny this self-evident propo- 
sition ; and as the restrictive system of this country is de- 
signed to keep up the price of cloth, and does actually ac- 
complish that design, it is just as sound reasoning to pre- 
tend to identify the interests of the two classes named, as 
to identify the interests of the growers cf wool with the 
manufacturer of wool, one of which is benefitted by a high 
price for the raw material and the other by a low price. 

But Mr. Otis further says, that the interests “‘ of those 
who build houses, and those who erect factories,” are iden- 
tical. ‘This is saying nothing more, than that a man who 
builds a house of one size or shape, has the same interests 
as aman who builds one of another size or shape. ‘This 
Nor shall we 


dispute the further position, that the interest of the former 


is a mere truism. which we shall not dispute, 


is not different from that of the man who builds machinery. 
The labor employed in both cases is mechanical labor, and 
labor unprotected by any species of tax upon the industry 
of others. 


plaisterer, the painter, the glazier, the lumber-cutter, the 


The carpenter, the bricklayer, the mason, the 


brick-maker, the lime-burner, the cellar-digger, the hod- 
carrier, the machine-maker, are all upon the same footing. 
They have no monopoly of their trades agamst the world, 
as some of their fellow-citizens have, for they are open to 
the rivalship of Europe, and have their competition every 
But 


how it can be pretended to identify their interests with 


year rendered more injurious to them by emigration. 


those of the monopolists, who thrive only by the taxes on 
the industry of all the rest of the community, we are not 
able to see. We can as readily imagine an identity of in- 
terests between a tax-payer and a tax-collector, or between 
a wolf and a sheep. ‘The truth ts, that the man who is au- 
thorized by the compulsory process of law, to put his fin- 
cers into his neighbor’s pocket and take from it a dollar for 
a yard of cloth, which the neighbor could, in the absence 
of such a law, buy from somebody else for half a dollar, 
never can have an identity of interests with that plundered 
neighbor. ‘The neighbor may indeed, if he be a good na- 
tured simpleton, not see the slight of hand by which his 
pocket is picked, especially if it be done by a corporation, 
which, being an invisible person, might perform such an ope- 
ration better than a visible agent; but others will see it, and 
if he will not listen totheir warning, he deserves to be fleeced. 

Mr. Otis further says—‘‘ the chain which connects the 
arts, however varied, ts in- 


** 


mechanical and manuiacturing 
dissoluble without the ruin of the whole.’ There is some 


truth im this, af applied to that natural connexion between 


the pursuits of industry which belongs to the condition of 


. . 2 —_ t 2 
eoxciety in a state of freedom. When laws do not interfere 


he 


with the employments of people, the labors of a population 
are invariably directed to the most profitable pursuits, and 
hence a chain of beautiful, because natural proportions, is 
the result. The moment, however, law-makers arrogate 
to themselves the power of regulating the labor of the peo- 
ple, by declaring that some trades shall be creased and 
others diminished, the chain becomes immediately disfigur- 
ed. Instead of a uniform construction, which, let it be re- 
membered, is essential to the strength and durability of the 
chain, we havea long !ink and a short link, a thick link and 
o far from gaming, we become im- 
But, says Mr. Otis, “ the 


policy that forbids the making of cloth at Lowell, will anni- 


a slender link, ane 
mense losers by the operation. 


There is 
in this expression less candor than we should have expected 
Mr. Otis. 
well, that with the entire free trade party in the United 
States, the qu 


question of ezorbitancy; that the duties of 1816, if permit- 


hilate the business of making shoes at Eyan.” 


trom That gentleman must know perfectly 


on of protection is, and always has been, a 


ted to stand without increase, would never have occasioned 
the angry and bitter feelings of sectional interests which 
now unhappily prevail; and that there is not now a public 
man in Congress, who would not readily consent to settle 
down upon the tariff of 1816. And what then would be 
the fate of the shoe manufacture? Why a duty of twenty- 
five cents per pair upon men’s shoes, and fifteen cents up- 
on children’s, the rate fixed in that year, and which has ne- 
rer since been altered. The selection of this article was 
truly unfortunate. ‘The shoe manufacture of Lynn dates 
its prosperity to a period much anterior to 1816, at a time 


suffrages in his favor, that would have been highly gratify- 
ing to him. Had he said, for instance, that the principles 
of the American System were highly advantageous to Low- 
ell and Pawtucket, and that those places would experience 


a great decline in the value of town lots, buildings, &c. if 
strong in favor of transferring all our workshops to Eu-|they were divested of their actual monopoly, no one could 


9 ‘ , r > . > « » ? ~ ad ry 
rope,” says Mr. Otis. We should be glad to be told who’ have disputed the assertion. There are even some of the 
has ever proposed having factories of cotton and woollen | opponents of the American System, who will readily coin- 





\when the duty was but 15 and 10 cents per pair, the rate 
fixed in 1794, and would have been prosperous, had no in- 
crease ever taken place. 

But “all the reasons given for having factories of cotton 
and woollen confined to foreign countries, are equally 





confined to foreign countries; and we should pronounce | cide with Mr. Everett’s views, if it be regarded as a New 
any such man ignorant of the first principles of political | England question ; but we are far from believing that even 
economy. Every one who has examined the subject must | amongst Mr Everett’s hearers there was a majority who 
¢ d pd ‘ y : < Sy ; t c ) 
know, that in the natural course of things, a vast propor- | supposed that a policy which annihilates commerce, could 
tion of the cotton and woollen fabrics consumed in this; be advantageous to “the merchants, navigators, and me- 


country, must of necessity be produced in the country, as! chanics of Boston. "The conclusive showing of Mr. Ever- 


the most advantageous mode of employing a certain por-| ett, we presume, was like that mathematica! demonstration, 


tion of labor. He must also know that this has always 


which the public has been go often accustomed to see in 
been the case with woollen goods,even when the duties were 


the writings of our political arithmeticians, who are in the 
daily habit of conclusively showing that two and two are 
five. 


but five per cent., and that it would be the case now if the 
duties were reduced to 5 per cent. ‘To confine our cotton and In noother way, is it possible for Mr. Everett, or any 
woollen factories to foreign countries, would be a violation | other orator, to establish his doctrines. 


of the very principle of freedom for which the friends of free 





The same account says— 
‘trade are contending, and would, therefore, never be pro- Mr. Benjamin Gorham followed, in an impressive speech on 
the necessity of opposing a steady and firm policy to the exac- 
tions of our southern brethren. ‘The election of Mr. Lee would, 
he thought, amount to a declaration from us to the southern 
States that we would support them in every step which they 
might take against the American System. At the same time, 
Mr. G. complimented Mr. Lee as a man of worth, purity, and 
intelligence; and avowed himself to be still, in the abstract, a 
friend to free trade. Our manufacturing interests, and the pe- 
licy of supporting them by protecting duties, had grown out of 
the direct enactments of the Government, or, indirectly, from 
their embargoes, non-intercourse, and war, &c. 


Mr. Gorham, it seems, is still, “ in the abstract, a friend 
te free trade.” 


| posed by them. ‘That policy would be as unsound which 
' would force importations, as that which would force domes- 
tie production. But admitting that there should be any party 
silly enough to recommend sucha course, it would not, 
nevertheless, prove that the duties on cotton and woollen 


manufactures ought not to be reduced. Nor would it 


prove that such policy would be equally strong in favor of 
The great bulk 


' 

| 

i transferring all our workshops to Europe. 

‘of the workshops of every country must ne eds be within 


‘that country. The labor of the great body of the - 7 : ie. 
oo | . : ty : : wane I'his happens also to be the case with a 

lah "eo « , . ; vs , (of ’ 

cna sand omer working men, Can Only ve em ved {i - . . 

——— oe ployed at! number of other public men in Massachusetts, who support 


1 


thome, and Mr. Otis may take it as an indisputable princi- 


the American System, and perhaps a more trying position 
has not often been presented to them, than that in which 
they now stand, of having a consciencious discharge of du- 


ple, that none of our workshops will ever be transferred to 
Europe unless a greater quantity of productions can be ob- 

home, with the same 
That “labor, and the 


tained out of them there than at 


ty on one hand, and a fear of losing popularity on the other. 

At the close of the evening, Mr. Webster rose to speak, 
but the hour being late, the meeting agreed to adjourn, un- 
til the evening of the 30th, when, we presume, that gentle- 
man must have entered into the merits of the American 
System more fully than he has done at any time since his 
immortal speech of 824. We hope he has examined fully 
the vested interest question, and if he can prove that be- 
cause the capitalists of New England have converted fifty 
millions of dollars imto manufacturing establishments, 
which, under a reduction of duties, would be one half an- 
nihilated, it is better for the nation to adhere to a system, 
which imposes that burthen, annually, upon them, (for who 
cannot see that two dollars a head upon the population, do 
not pay the increased prices occasioned in every thing by 
the restrictive system?) we will agree to send in our adhe- 
sion to the doctrines of the abstract free trade party. 

The following is a copy of two of the resolutions adopted 
at this meeting :— 


quantity of American industry. 





labor of working men, is the foundation of all manufac- 
|tures,”’ cannot be denied, but this does not prove that it is 
not better to employ a working man in agriculture, if two 
yards of cloth can be obtained out of a day’s Jabor, than 
to employ him in manufactures which will only produce 
one yard in the same time. 


The election for Member of Congress, which took place 
on the Ist mstant at Boston, and of which the result has 
not yet reached us, has excited a great deal of interest. A 


large meeting of “ The Friends of American Industry, 





liberal national policy, internal improvement, the rail-roads, 
and the preservation of the public faith towards the Indian 
tribes, and who are favorable to the election of the Nation- 
al Republican Candidate, Nathan Appleton,” assembled 
in Faneuil Hall on the 2ist ult. “‘ to take measures in rela- 


tion to the approaching Congressional election.” Upon 


reading the foregoing caption to the classification of the 
persons invited, we could not but be impressed with the Resolved, That this meeting deeply feel the paramount impor- 
tance of maiutaining the Nationa! Constitution, and that in 
prosperity and in adversity, through good report and through 
evil report, they will hold oa to the Unionof the States, as the 
sheet anchor of public safety. 

Resclved, As the opinion of this meeting, that the interests of 
Commerce, Manufactures, and all the Mechanic Arts, are in- 
| separably connected, and that any violent attempt to shake the 
citizens, and we have no doubt a highly respectable one | foundation of either, will be alike ruinous to all. 
for talents, influence, and wealth. 


idea that the sheep-iold of the American System is every 
day becoming eferged, so as to admit within its limits a 
much greater number of people than have heretofore been 
enumerated as of the true faith. 





The above sweeping in- 
vitation no doubt must have collected a large meeting of 


rr . ou . . , . . 
he account of the} The first of these resolutions is very well, because it pro- 


— - <> have ceen cani - = 8? é ns: ie PX. . 
proceeding ,» Wie h we have seen copied from the Palladi- | fesses no more than what every good citizen 1s bound to 


um, states that the meeting was addressed by Messrs. | observe. It leaves, however, the question open, as to the 
Evarts, A. H. Everett, James T. Austin, Benj. Gorham, 


means by which this devotion to the Constitution is to be 
manifested. If it mean that the meeting profess to adhere 


30 states that “* Mr. Everett f 
to the Constitution, as interpreted by the majority of Con- 


proceeded at some length to discuss the leading principles 
of the American System, as they would be supported by! 
Mr. Appleton, and conciusively showed that those princi-| 

» ' 


and Wm. Sullivan: and it ai 





tress, and to such construction of it as will authorize New 


England to raise herself to the eminence of Old England, 


ples, in their practical application, were highly promotive | at the expense of the other sections of the country, it savors 


of the interests of the merchants, navigators, and od more of selfishness than of patriotism, and that man can 


chanics of Boston. ‘The American System, if adhered to, 


neither be a statesman or a politician, who suffers himself 
would, he concluded, advance New England, im less than 
a century, to the same grade im science, arts, and national 


strength, which old England had n: 


to be deluded with the idea that any Union can stand 
wherein there is not an equality of burthens and benefits. 
As to the second resolution, we respond also most fully to 
T he re 


lechanic Arts, an intimate connexion, and 


»w reached: while the 


free trade principles, if they prevailed, 

time, degrade us to the condition of New Holland.’ tures, and the 4 
. . . . , , ' 

In this brief summary of Mr. Everett's speech, we know! no attempt to shake violently the foundation of one, can 

not whether we ought to be most amazed at the heterodoxy | But. it 


| but be accompanied by the mjury of the others. 
ought never to be forgotten, that this connexion exists only 


would, in the same} jts sentiments. is between Commerce, Manufac- 





of his sentiments, or the sectional character of his political | 


_s . re * ryt . . . . . . < . . . i . - ] . ~ . - » . . 
views. The idea of the whole nation, i: entirely swallowed! jn a state of fret dom, and it has been because this connex- 


ion has been violently shaken, by the mtroduction of the 
restrictive policy, that all these branches of industry have 
been so greatly mjured, as we have seen them during the 
last six years. 

Pending the late contest at Boston, we have admired the 


up by his love for New England, and instead of discussing 
a great topic of national policy as a national question, he 
regards it no further than as it may influence Boston or 
New England. Now, had he selected his ground with a 
little more skill than he has displayed, and discussed the 
question as a Lowell question, or a Pawtucket question, he | fairness with which the Daily Advertiser, a paper of the 
would have had the whole people, anti-tariff as well as tariff,| abstract party, has admitted into its columns articles ad- 
to agree with him, and would have found an unanimity of| verse to its own views, two of which we have copied in our 
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paper of to-day, as a specimen of the sort of warfare car-j| us, which gives the following statement of the value of all ° 1829. 

ried on. That Mr. Lee could have succeeded in the very} the merchandise imported into Great Britain from the East — Fest I " ? ° $25,913 

hot bed of the American System, we cannot suppose, and | Indies and China, in the following years : Manille a Philippine ~_— ds 3 af 

especially as he will have had a weight of influence exerted 1815 “ £8,042 292 Asia generally * ’ - 5,233 

against him not easily to be withstood, that of Mr. Webster, 1816 - 8,312,591 y | 37,475 

of whom a correspondent, in a late letter to us, expresses 1817 . 7,657,035 Add to this the amount exported during the 

himself thus: ‘‘ He has more power here than Bonaparte ee : err ond same period to the British East Indies - 12,710 

ever possessed over the Parisians, at the height of his 2 . aR’ - 

aie and peompestiy.” _ : case ate And we have atotal of #93,159 
Is22 - 5,123,000 This amount is net equal upon an average to $24,000 

The following articles have been copied into a number 1823 : 6,918,540 


of papers, and will no doubt go the rounds : 
FROM THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 

Theory vs. Facts.—The opponents of the American System 
have predicted that it would work the speedy destruction of 
our commerce and navigation—and they will now quete you 
chapter and verse from ail the writers on free trade, to prove it. 
Within the last three months, some thousands of tons of mer- 
chandise have been imported in our ships from Calcutta, three 
fourths of the bulk of which consists of raw materials for the 
use of our manufactories in this vicinity, aud upon which the 
ship owners have pocketed a freight of twenty-five or thirty 
dollars per ton, and the importers twenty to forty percent. pro- 
fit—and what is more to be noted and wondered at, a part of 
these very cargoes have been paid for by our cotton manufactures 
sold in Calcutta at a profit of 15 to 25 percent. The instances 
of profitable shipments of our coarse cottovs to India are not 
one of two, but many. The intrinsic superiority of our * do- 
mestics”’ to the * India cottous,” is now almost as well under- 
stood and appreciated by the natives of Hindostan as by those 
of New England. 

if there yet remain amongst us any who would advocate the 
policy of “ keeping our workshops in Europe,” let them re- 
main as monuments of the safety with which errors iu theory 
may be tolerated while reason and such facts are at hand to re- 
fute them. But beware how you aliow their theories to be 
brought into practice! 

You will soon have an opperwnity of seeing the practical 
result of one branch of the * free trade system” in the opening 
of the British West India ports. English shipping will again 
become most troublesome competitors—and your sagacious 
Yankee ship-owners are already hesitating as to the propriety 
of shouting, quite so loudly, hosanvas in praise of this * mas- 
terly achievement in diplomacy which ts to place the adminis- 
tration in another blaze of glory.” 


* 


FROM THE SALEM GAZETTE. 

Sacem.—Carrying Cotton to Calcutia.—It is but a few years 
since this action would have beea deemed no less absurd than 
that expressed by the corresponding phrase of * Carrying Coal 
to Newcastle ;” yet it bids fair to be soon one of frequent oc- 
currence. ‘The ship Rome, of this port, belonging to P. Dodge, 
Fsq. on the outward voyage from which she has just returned, 
carried about 300 bales of American cotton cloths, which it is 
well understood paid a high profit in Caicutta. ‘Those whose 
memory extends to the very receut period when the trashy cot- 
tons of India, with their uncouth pomenciatare, filled oar mar- 
ket, will hardly be able to realize that the natives of Bengal are 
vow dependent upon foreign countries for the cotton with 
which they are clothed—but & istrue. The manufacture of 
cotton has almost ceased there, and is nuw confined to the pro- 
duction of afew goods of the very coarsest kind, their wants 
being principally supplied from Great Britain. ‘The steam en- 
gine allows no competition of human labor. 

American cottons find a ready market in the tsland of Mada- 
gasear, where they are a favorite articie. Many bales have 
been sent to that quarter by our Salem merchants, who have 
found their account in it. 


The foregoing accounts are highly flattering, and will no 
doubt be considered by many who read them, as conclu- 
sive on the subject of our ability to export largely of cotton 
manufactures. We, however, are somewhat sceptical on 
this point. Although we know, and admit the fact, that 
since the improvements in labor-saving machinery which 


o 


have been made in Europe, and in this country, within the 
last fourteen years, have superseded in a great degree the 
manual labor previously applied to the spinning and weav- 
ing of cotton, and have reduced the cost of manufacturing 
the coarse qualities to a fourth or less of the former ex- 


This certainly does not look much like a gradually in- 
creasing export from India, at least up to 1823; but even 
admitting a very considerable one since that year, how 
plain is to be seen the improbability of its having amount- 
ed to any such extent as would warrant the assertion of the 
wants of the population of Bengal “‘ being principally sup- 
plied from Great Britain.”’ 

Secondly. It is well known that the improvements m 
labor-saving machinery which have made the great revolu- 
tion in the cotton manufacture, are chiefly applied to the 
coarsest goods, and not to the finer qualities ; and, conse- 
quently, the position that the Bengalese are driven out of 
the manufacture of the latter, and can only find their ac- 
count in making the former, is not reconcileable with sound 
philosophy. The contrary effect ought, in the natural 
course of things, to have been produced, and we presume 
has been produced, as far as the cotton manufacture of In- 
dia has been influenced by these improvements. In the 
year ending on 30th September, 1828, there were imported 
into the United States from the British East Indies, white, 
printed, and colored cotton goods, to the amount of 105,799 
dollars, and in the year ending Sept. 30, 1829, to the 
Will the Salem Gazette say, 
We think 
not ; or else our merchants who exported coarse goods must 
have been committing a great folly, for a profitable trade 


amount of 45,153 dollars. 
that these were the coarsest species of goods ? 


could not have been carried on both ways in the same 
article. 
Let us now examine the position respecting the “ many” 


periority of which, in the opinion of the writer in the Bos- 
ton Gazette, has become “‘ now almost as well understood 
and appreciated by the natives of Hindostan, as by those of 


New England.” In this assumption, we think the corres- 


profitable shipments of our coarse cottons to India, the su- | 


per annum, and we would be glad to see it stated by the 
Boston Advertiser, what proportion of the “ thousands of 
tons” of merchandise imported at Boston, within the last 
three months, were ‘ paid for by our cotton manufactures;” 
and we should like the Salem Gazette to let us know what 
quantity of American cottons would “ find a ready market 
at Madagascar.’’ We are inclined to think, that the an- 
swer would be, “ not much;” and truly we think, that 
neither the trade with Turkey, nor that with the East In- 
dies, is of such magnitude, as to warrant all the shouts of 
exultation which have been raised about them. As to the 
dogmatical assertion of the Salem Gazette, that “ the steam 
engine allows no competition of human labor,” we take the 
liberty of suggesting to him, that he will not find that posi- 
tion supported by facts. Not only is a vast proportion of 
the cloth manufactured in Great Britain woven by the hand 
loom, but it is the case even in this country, where wages 
are so much dearer, and must be more extensively so in 
India, where labor is so much cheaper. In a former num- 
ber of this paper, we published an article from an English 
newspaper, stating that a large manufacturing concern was 
about abandoning the power loom, in consequence of the 
hand loom having, by the lowness of wages, become 
the cheapest. 

In this examination, we have met the question fairly, and 
we think the Boston Advertiser and Salem Gazette aro 
bound to sustain their positions, or acknowledge a defeat. 
We will most cheerfully listen to their replies, and give 
them an insertion in our columns; and should they be able 
to show that we can export cotton goods to Calcutta, to a 
profit, we shall expect it of their candor honestly to confess 
that the prohibitory duty of this country is now no longer 
necessary. 

P. S. After the foregoing was written, we were favored 
with a letter from a highly respectable merchant of Phila- 





pondent of the Gazette has been just about as much mis- 
taken, as the Constantinople correspondent of the same 
paper, whose letter we examined in our last, was respecting 
the consumption of cotton fabrics by the Turks. ‘To ena- 
ble the population of Bengal, or indeed any considerable 
portion of them, to become intimately acquainted with our 
‘‘ domestics,’ would require no meonsiderable shipments, 


even to allord samples. Now let us see whether such 


shipments have been made. The first accounts of the ex- 
port of cotton fabrics, separate from other manufactures, 
were kept by the Treasury Department in 1826, prior to 
which year the exports were not considerable. Upon re- 
ference to the official documents, we find that the exports 
of white and printed and colored cottons to the British 


East Indies. was as follows: 


, 


1R26 - nothing. 
[=27 - $1200 
}=2s - 1.957 
Is2y - 9 553 
Total & 12.710 


Here we have, to be sure, a pretty quantity of domestics, 





pense, yet we are very far from believing that the manufac-| 


ture ‘* has almost ceased” in India, “ and ts now confined 


to the production of a few goods of the very coarsest kind,” 


ccm eee 


or, that “‘the natives of Bengal are now dependent upon 
foreren countries for the cotton with which they are cloth-| 
ed,” 


notwithstanding the high authority quoted above, founded | 


| 


‘he reasons why we are sceptical upon these points, | 


no doubt upon what was supposed to be sood testimony. 


are the followmge : 


first. itis impossible that so great a revolution in the 
ee "9 ' ae ae : ! 
mau ry oO; SO TUuUMcrous a peopie as the inhabditants oi Ben-, 
gal, could have taken place in the short space of fourteen 
years. Prior to that period, India supplied a considerable} 
proportion of the cotton manufactures consumed by the in-| 


‘ , a { = } . 
i= ol Aorta anu SS 


=) ' oo | : 1] 


_ besides all her own population ; 


uth America, the West Indies, | 


and to make} 


} ae } : } } 
( sitions above laid down, it oucht to have been | 


shown, reference to some authentic documents, from} 
what < she now derives her supplies. If she de-| 
rives them irom Great Britain, as asserted, she must pay 


for them; and the imports from India into Great Britain 
would consequently show a gradually increasing amount. 
‘To ascertain how this fact is, we have not at hand the ne- 


eessary documents to refer to, but we have a table before 





to exhibit so extensively amongst so many millions of peo- 
ple, as to enable their superiority to become “ almost as 
well understood and appreciated” 


shrewd population of New England. 


by them, as by the 

The position really 
must have been advanced through inadvertence. 

But perhaps we shall be told, that the “‘ »any’’ shipments 
alluded to, were first made to other ports, and from them 
to Calcutta. This is an argument, and we will see how it 
will hold out. For the purpose of giving a fair chance to 
the respectable writers whose positions we are combating, 
and who we are quite sure would make out a better case, 
if they were only on the side where they properly belong, 


| we have examined the official documents, and find the fol- 


| lowing as the tota! amount of exports of coiton gouds, to 


ali countries Kast of the Cape of Good Hope, viz : 





IS26. 

China . . : . - 214.931 
1827 

China - - - - 9,388 
iss. 

China - - - #1498] 

Dutch East Indies’ - - - 2557 

Manilla and Philippine Islands - §34 

Asia generally - : - 583 
18,655 


'delphia, which will completely settle this question. This 
‘is the sort of argument necessary for our cause in the pre- 
‘sent state of the contest, and if the merchants generally 
knew how much they could aid the cause of free trade and 
their own pockets, by communications like the one referred 
‘to, they would hardly withhold contributions so easily to 
be made : 
Purrapenienia, Oct. 22, 1850. 

Dear Sir: 1 have lately noticed your publications in the 
Banver, on the subject of the possibility of our coarse cotton 
manufactures competing in foreign markets with the British, in 
reply to the various small publications or paragraphs appearing 
in the tariff newspapers. There is, however, one, which I be- 
lieve has escaped youreye. It appeared in a Salem or Boston 
| paper, and has since beev copied into several of the pewspa- 
pers of this city, which even goes further than any thing yet 
published to show how cheap coarse cotton goods can be made 
in this country, and that we can even beat the British in their 
own territories, and that too in acotion-growing, manufacturing 
country, where the price of labor is about 10 cents per day. 

The publication alluded to states that a Mr. Dodge, of Sa- 
lem, exported in the ship Rome, to Calcutta, 300 bales of do- 
mestic manufactured cotten goods, and soid them advanta- 
geously. In order that you may judge of the correetness of 
this statement, I will state to you a fact which I can readily es- 
tablish. I recently imported into this country a quantity of East 
India white cotton goods, assimilating in fabrie to the coarse 
American or domestic musliins of 40 inches actual width, bleach- 
ed and put up in bales, and sold them at less than twelve cents 
per yard, short price, (that is, free of duty, or taking the draw- 
back to meet the duty,) to a person for exportation to South 
America, he purchasing them in preference to American manu- 
factures, and I making on the importation a fair mercantile 
profit, and such as will induce me to repeat the importation, 
aud I feel a tolerable certainty of obtaiving the same price.— 
Prior to making the sale, I showed the goods toa person who 
had been engaged in the manufacturing of cottons, who admit- 
ted that at the price named to him, rather more teo than I sold 
them at, they were cheaper than any thing in the market. 

Should the Salem publication be substantiated, what a most 
‘fortunate state of things have we arrived at in mercantile af- 
! T can import kiast India goods at a profit, and Mr. Dodge 








fairs! 
can ship articles of similar fabric to the East Indies, and make 
a profit. 
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